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Washington's 
Closest Escape 


If it hadn’t been for the high sense 
of honor that a British officer had, George 
Washington would certainly have been 
killed early in the Revolutionary War, and 
the history of the United States might have 
been quite different. 

Patrick Ferguson, the British officer, was 
in charge of a hundred sharpshooters. Just 
before the Battle of Brandywine, in 1777, 
while the British and the Yankee forces 
were getting into position, Ferguson moved 
his troops close to the Yankee lines. Of 
course, his men kept themselves hidden. 

Suddenly, into a clearing, and not more 
than a hundred yards from him, Ferguson 











saw two Yankee officers ride, mounted on 
horses. By the shape of the hat one of them 
wore, Ferguson recognized him to be none 
other than the American commander in 
chief, General George Washington himself! 

Any one of Ferguson’s men could have 
killed him at the first shot. Yet Washing- 
ton was unconscious of his danger. 

Quickly Ferguson whispered to a ser- 
geant, “Send your best marksman after 
him.” Ferguson realized that at that dis- 
tance there was a slight chance that a bul- 
let might miss. 

Then Ferguson thought, “Would it really 
be honorable to shoot a general, even the 
enemy’s commander in chief?” He felt it 
wouldn’t be. Quickly he changed his order. 
“No,” he whispered. “Don’t shoot. Take 
him prisoner instead.” 

Washington came closer. Ferguson stood 
up and stepped into the clearing. “Dis- 
mount, sir, and come with me,” he said. 
“My men have you marked in their gun- 
sights.” 

Now Washington saw his danger—fast! 
To surrender would save his life but would 
seriously damage the American cause. To 
run away would invite a hail of bullets 
that would almost certainly kill him. But 
at least there was a chance he might get 
back to his troops. 

He wheeled and rode with all haste to- 
ward the American lines. 

Ferguson raised his gun and aimed. But 
he didn’t shoot. 

Later on, he explained that at least five 
or six times he could have shot the general, 
but it just didn’t seem honorable to shoot 
a man in the back. So he let Washington 
get away. 

A few months later, Ferguson was 
wounded in the arm by a Yankee sniper. 
In 1780 he was killed while defending 
a mountain position against the Patriots. 

We all know the great contribution 
Washington made to this country, and we 
praise him for it. I wonder, though, if we 
ever realized before that most of what 
‘Washington did would never have been 
done if an enemy soldier had not possessed 
such noble ideals. Sometimes our enemies 
are better men than we give them credit for. 


Your friend, 


a Wracrel? 

















Billie’s not been the same 


since his experience with 





TWO GIRLS and a GOPHER 


By DOROTHY AITKEN 


- WAS Friday afternoon, and two girls in 
crisp, clean dresses were walking up and 
down the sidewalk in front of their house. 
Mother had bathed and dressed them for 
Sabbath, and as soon as the sun began to set 
they would go in for Sabbath worship. Sud- 
denly Sally noticed a small animal dart 
across the sidewalk and run into a hole in 
the vacant lot next door. The two girls ran 
to look down the hole. 

“It’s a gopher, Ann,” Sally said as the small 
head of the tiny creature appeared for a 
moment, then darted back down again. 


The girls poured can after can of water down 
the hole, trying to make the gopher come out. 
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“Let's make him come out,’ Ann sug- 
gested, finding a long stick. But the stick 
was not long enough. 

“I know,” said Sally, “let's drown him 
out.” And she ran quickly to the garden for 
the watering can, quite forgetting her clean 

To page 18 
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For four days Mr. Fernandez went out 


and sat by the railroad tracks. 





BLIND MAN 
Changes His Mind 


By ELVA B. 


R. FERNANDEZ reached from the 

chair to the little table and then 
walked four steps, straight ahead to the 
door of his little shack. Mr. Fernandez lived 
on an island in Inter-America, and he was 
blind. Nearly a year before, an accident had 
taken the sight from both his eyes, and he 
was very discouraged. The cost of trying to 
save his eyes had taken everything he had. 
Many times he wished that the accident 
had taken his life instead of his eyes, for he 
felt that there was nothing now to live for. 
He was not a Christian and so had no hope 
of eternal life with a new pair of eyes. 

For many weeks he had let terrible 
thoughts play in his mind and grow until 
now he had decided he would put an end 
to his misery. He stood by the door of his 
tumble-down shack and called, “Carlos! 
Carlos!” 

Carlos was a boy about ten years of age 
who lived in the shack next to Mr. Fernan- 
dez, and sometimes he led his sightless 
neighbor through the village. 

“You called for me, sir?” Carlos was com- 
ing through weeds and rubbish toward the 
door. 

“Yes, Carlos. Please take me across the 
village and out the road to the place where 
che train passes.” And Mr. Fernandez 
reached his hand out for the guiding hand 
of his little neighbor. 

There was little conversation as they 
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shuffled along the village paths. It didn’t 
make any difference to Carlos where or 
why Mr. Fernandez was going. It was some- 
thing to do, and Carlos had been praised 
once or twice by village folk for his willing- 
ness to help Mr. Fernandez. 

It was a long walk to the railroad, but 
eventually Carlos said, “We have reached 
the tracks, sir. Where do you wish to go?” 

Mr. Fernandez reached into the left 
pocket of his shabby trousers and pulled out 
a coin. 

“Will you go back to the shop in the 
village and get a loaf of bread for me, 
Carlos? You need not hurry. I'll sit here 
and shall not mind if you are gone for some 
time. Just come back before dark.” 

Carlos took the coin and didn’t have any 
question in his mind as to why Mr. Fernan- 
dez had not bought the bread as they came 
through the village. 

Mr. Fernandez had no way of telling 
time, but he knew that before noon a train 
would come by. He intended to listen for it 
and when it was quite near he would lie 
across the rails and that would end his life 
of misery and blindness. He wouldn’t be a 
burden to anyone from this day on. Minutes 
passed. Perhaps it would be quite a long 
wait, but Mr. Fernandez’ mind was made 
up. 

“Good morning, Mr. Fernandez.” The 
blind man was surprised to hear the voice 
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of a former friend, Mr. Acosta. “Can I be of 
help to you?” Mr. Acosta asked. 

“No, thank you. My little friend Carlos 
will return later.” 

Mr. Acosta was very quick to see what 
Mr. Fernandez was planning, and so he 
tried to get his friend’s mind off his troubles 
and hoped he could get him away from the 
railroad track. Mr. Acosta had recently be- 
come a Seventh-day Adventist, and since all 
true Christians are missionaries he wanted 
very much to help this poor blind man. 

Mr. Acosta sat down on a rock near Mr. 
Fernandez and told him about his new faith 
and how much Jesus meant to him. And 
while he was talking—whiz, the morning 
train went past. Mr. Acosta walked back to 
Mr. Fernandez’ shack with him. 

The next morning Mr. Fernandez 
reached from the chair to the little table 
and walked four steps straight ahead to the 
door of his shack—and he did exactly what 
he had done the day before, for he was still 
planning to end his life on the railroad 
track. But he wasn’t the only one who did 
the same thing that morning as he had 
done the day before. Mr. Acosta felt im- 





pressed that Mr. Fernandez was intending 
to end his life, so he repeated the same 
things he had done yesterday morning, too. 

Again Mr. Acosta happened along the 
road about time for the train, and sat down 
on the same rock and talked to Mr. Fernan- 
dez about the love of Jesus, and the train 
whizzed by while he was talking. 

The meetings of Mr. Fernandez and Mr. 
Acosta continued for several days until the 
light and hope of the gospel broke upon 
the blind man’s soul. 

Mr. Fernandez couldn’t read a Bible, of 
course, and so others read to him. He lis- 
tened carefully and was soon memorizing 
texts. During the night he didn’t lie awake 
thinking about his blindness and misery, 
but lay in bed reviewing texts on different 
subjects. He thought of the love of Jesus 
much of the time; and since he had now 
become a Christian, and all true Christians 
are missionaries, Mr. Fernandez started tell- 
ing his neighbors and friends about his new 
faith. He couldn’t read to them out of the 
Bible, but he always carried one along, and 
when he quoted a text he asked his friends 
to look it up so that they might read it for 
themselves from God’s Word. 

Months passed, and then one Sabbath 
day Mr. Fernandez stood at the river's edge 
and shook the hands of two of the friends 
he had led to Christ, as they came up after 
being baptized. To page 17 


While the two men talked, the train steamed by, and Mr. Fernandez knew that his plan had failed. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


The 
SECRET 

of HIS 
PRESENCE 


By NORMA R. YOUNGBERG 











Trying to Make the Teacher Angry 





What Happened Before: A teacher and his family 
have come to Pahit village. Mandias is the chief, Jala 
is his brother, and Toga is his son. Most of the peo- 
ple in the village are glad to have the new teacher 
live with them, especially when he cures most of the 
children of measles. But Nee-pah, one of the chief's 
counselors, is opposed. He doesn’t want any new 
teachings in the village, and he is determined to make 
things hard for the teacher and his family. 





HE time had come for the seeds in the 

mountain garden to sprout. Toga remem- 
bered the beautiful pictures on the empty 
packets when the teacher’s wife had planted 
the seeds. He had kept them all and tucked 
them under his sleeping mat. He took them 
out and looked at them every day. 

When Mama-Joe, the teacher's wife, 
called the children to go with her to the 
garden, Toga went along. Even the teacher 
laid aside his books and writing and went 
with them up the mountainside. 

“This looks like mustard greens to me,” 
the teacher said when they had carefully 
examined the little green plants that were 
growing thickly over the small cultivated 
plot. 

“It can’t be!” Mama-Joe insisted. “I 
planted carrots and turnips and radishes 
and beets and tomatoes, and I planted them 
in rows, too, not scattered all over the 
ground.” 
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“That may be what you planted, but 
something quite different is coming up,” 
the white man grinned. 

“Do you suppose——” Mama-Joe pulled 
one of the tiny plants, broke it, and smelled. 
“Do you suppose F 

“I think you have had the same experi- 
ence as the man in the Bible who planted 
his field with good seed and an enemy came 
and sowed it with tares.” The teacher 
laughed at her troubled face. 

“Oh, no!” Mama-Joe looked up at him 
with her black eyes flashing. “Why would 
anyone do that?” 

Then they looked at each other as though 
they had suddenly thought of something 
funny. They started to laugh. They laughed 
till the mountainside rang with merriment. 
The children joined in and so did Kiri and 
Toga. It was a splendid joke. Then they 
started home. 

“I will have a nice lot of mustard greens 
to harvest,” Mama-Joe said as they hurried 
down the steep path. 

“God willing,” the teacher answered, “you 
will have a better crop than that to harvest.” 

Toga did not understand what the teacher 
meant; but when he took the bright seed 
packets from under his mat and looked at 
them, he couldn’t help feeling very sorry 




















that some unkind person had spoiled the 
garden and planted common old mustard. 
Surely Mama-Joe must feel badly about it, 
too. He wondered who had done it. 

The next morning was clear and bright 
after a night of heavy rain. Mama-Joe took 
her washing to the river and spent the 
morning there while Kiri, her house boy, 
took care of the children, playing with them 
under the trees behind the house. 

The teacher had strung a line from the 
house to the limb of a tree, and it was there 
that Mama-Joe hung her clothes to dry. 
Since the teacher wore a fresh white suit 
every day there was a lot of washing. Mama- 
Joe didn’t seem to mind the work. She 
talked of teaching Kiri to wash, but with all 
the work caused by the measles epidemic 
and getting settled she had not gotten around 
to it yet. 

Toga saw the white coats and trousers 
hung neatly on the wire with the children’s 
things and other household linen. He al- 
ways marveled at the whiteness of the 
clothes the teacher’s family wore. 

“Come in the house and get some cook- 
ies, boys,” she said to Toga and Kiri when all 
the washing was on the line. 

They followed her into the house. “I will 
give the children some at lunch time,” she 
said as she filled their hands with the small 
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Nee-pah lifted his foot and set 
it down on the board where 
Mama-Joe was to make cookies. 





sweet cakes the chief's son had already 
grown to like very much. 

Then he looked out the window toward 
the mountain. 

“Oh, Mama-Joe!” he gasped in surprise. 
“Look! The clothesline has broken! Your 
clean clothes are in the mud!” 

Mama-Joe hurried to the window. 

“How stupid of me not to test the line 
before I used it,” she said as she ran outside 
and gathered the muddy garments into a 
bundle. “See if you can fix it again,” she 
said to her husband, who had followed her 
to the scene of the disaster. 

Then she carried the clothes back down 
to the river for a fresh laundering. The 
teacher picked up the line and looked at it. 
“I'm sure I fixed this right in the first place,” 
he said to himself. 

“Do you see, Toga?” He held out the two 
loose ends. “This didn’t break. It was cut!” 

Toga looked. Yes, the wire looked as 
though it had been cut. In fact, it looked as 
if the person who cut it had had a rather 
hard time with it. The marks of some sharp 
instrument showed where the wire had been 
scratched. 

The teacher loosened the end of wire 
from the tree and spliced the cut ends. As 
he worked he whistled a tune, and he didn’t 
say anything more about the cut wire. He 
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didn’t even ask who might have done it. 
Puzzled, Toga ran down to the river. 

Mama-Joe knelt on the rock, rubbing 
and soaping and scrubbing the clothes and 
singing a song. It was in the Malay lan- 
guage and Toga could understand the 
words: 


“Peace! peace! wonderful peace, 
Coming down from the Father above; 
Sweep over my spirit forever, I pray, 
In fathomless billows of love.” 


Mama-Joe didn’t seem to be angry. She 
sang with her whole heart and made the 
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MY MODEL 


By MARION H. ADDINGTON 


I'd like to be a splendid man 
Just like George Washington; 

Be general and President, 
Admired by everyone. 


I'd like to be as great a man. 
If not, | think I'll be 

Glad if | can just grow up 
As good a man as he. 
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soapsuds fly. Toga heard a sound in the 
gravel along the river's edge and looked up 
to discover Nee-pah wandering up the 
riverbank with a basket in his hand. He 
must be going out to look for wild vegeta- 
bles. He stopped for a minute and watched 
Mama-Joe scrubbing the clothes and lis- 
tened to her song. She looked up and saw 
him. 

“Peaceful morning to you, Nee-pah,” she 
smiled at his dark face. “It’s a beautiful day, 
isn’t it?” 
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Toga watched the sullenness of Nee- 
pah’s eyes change to surprise and anger. The 
man grunted some words which could not 
be understood and hurried on along the 
river's edge. 

Was this another plan Nee-pah had 
worked out to try Mama-Joe’s patience? 
Toga wasn’t sure that Nee-pah had cut the 
wire; but he was sure that Nee-pah was be- 
hind all the troubles the missionary family 
were having. He felt angry. 

Mama-Joe hung up her washing the sec- 
ond time, and calling Kiri and the chil- 
dren to her, she told them to play where 
they could watch the clothesline. Then she 
went in the house. Toga heard her say, as 
she opened the door, “I wonder what will 
happen next.” 

The next thing was borrowed fire. Every 
day when Mama-Joe put her rice on the 
stove to cook, and the coals were red under 
the pot, one of the village women would 
come hurrying in with a pan, saying, “I 
must borrow your fire. Mine is gone out and 
my husband waits for his rice.” 

Then the woman would scrape the coals 
from under the rice pot and carry them 
away to her own house, leaving Mama-Joe 
to make a new fire under her half-cooked 
rice. 

After this had happened three or four 
times Mama-Joe made two fires and kept a 
charcoal pot burning in her bedroom so she 
could bring it out quickly to cook her own 
rice after her fire was borrowed. 

Toga knew all about this and he knew 
why it was done. There was nothing more 
certain to make a woman angry than for 
someone to take the fire from under her 
boiling rice kettle; yet village custom de- 
creed that fire must be loaned to any person 
who came to borrow. 

“Mama-Joe never gets angry,” one of the 
women said after she had borrowed fire the 
third time. “She smiles at us and acts as 
though she is glad to lend us her fire.” 

“These people don’t get angry for small 
things like that,” Toga told her. “They are 
not like us. The God of heaven gives them 
long patience.” 

“I intend to see that smiling woman 
angry!” Nee-pah joined the conversation. 
“I know I can provoke her. I know!” He 
looked down at one of his feet where a big 
ulcer had been developing for some time. 

“Why don’t you go and let the teacher 
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By LESTER E. HARRIS, JR. 


Bird That Walks on Water 


Dp” you ever try walking on water? Fell 
right in, didn’t you! How about deep 
snow? You probably had trouble walking 
on that, too, unless you had snowshoes. 

There is a bird that walks on water, and 
it can do so because it has feet that are big 
like snowshoes. 

It is called a jacana. It is about the size 
of a pigeon, and of course it would sink 
like anything else if it were not for its big 
toes. Each one is more than three inches 
long. These great toes spread the weight of 
the bird over a wide area. So when the bird 
steps on the thin lily leaves floating on the 
surface of a lake, it doesn’t sink. Instead, 
it merely presses the leaves down a bit. Wa- 
ter then flows over the leaves and it looks as 


A jacana stands on the leaf of a water lily and 
looks for an insect to eat, or a juicy fat snail. 
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if the jacana is actually walking on the wa- 
ter. 

If you ever go traveling you should look 
for jacanas in two widely separated parts of 
the world—South America and India. In 
South America, look for them searching for 
food in the fringe of water plants bordering 
the backwater lagoons along the Amazon. 
Here they build their neat little cuplike 
nest in the grass or rushes along the shore, 
or even on one of the many rafts of floating 
water plants. There are usually four shiny 
eggs, looking exactly like green pears. 
Sometimes they have black or brown spots, 
and always they are thickly covered with a 
heavy scrawl as though a child had tried to 
write on them with a black crayon. 

When the jacana is alarmed it jumps into 
the air, beating its wings rapidly like a but- 
terfly and flying low over the water with its 
long legs dangling like the landing gear of 
an airplane. 

The different species are different colors. 
The most common one is a chestnut color 
with greenish-black head and neck, an or- 
ange bill, red wattle and comb, and olive- 
green feet. Jutting out from the front edge 
of each wing, like a fixed spear on an old 
Roman chariot, is an ivory-white spur. This 
seems a strange place for a spur. As far as 
anyone knows, it is used as a weapon only 
during the mating season. Usually when 
danger threatens, the bird ducks down un- 
der the water. It is a good swimmer and 
diver. 

As the jacana runs about lightly over the 
lilies, it collects insects, snails, seeds, and 
roots for food. 
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Wisconsin Pathfinders 
Build Sailboat 


H. W. JEWKES, Reporting 


| we Sea Scout had its beginnings when 
the Madison Pathfinder Club director, 
Mrs. Albert Sayen, introduced Robert 
Bowen from Panama. 

“Mr. Bowen is here to help us. I’m sure 
you will like him and be thrilled with the 
new project for our club,” she said. 

“Would you like to build a sailboat?” 
Mr. Bowen said, and that was all it took 
to set the eager Pathfinders into action. 

“Would we like to build a sailboat? Can 
we build a sailboat? Oh! When do we get 
started?” came the answers. Enthusiasm was 
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put into action while the club members al- 
most forgot their “dignity” and rushed 
around the sailboat ‘builder. 

“Take it easy,” said Mr. Bowen. “This 
sailboat will be built by Pathfinders that can 
stick to a job until it is finished. It may take 
six months. It is going to take long hours 
of careful, hard work. There will be many 
weeks before we see anything that even 
looks like a sailbcat.” 

Pathfinders are eager beavers. They con- 
tinued to listen as the boat builder chal- 
lenged them. “WJe will study pictures and 












plans of sailboats. There will be blueprints 
and drawings. Yes, fellows, you are in for 
some severe activity. Are you ready?” 

No sooner had he finished than every 
hand went up. 

It took many days before the right boards 
were finally selected and saws began to buzz 
in the basement of the Sayen home. This 
sailboat was to be built according to the 
plan. Every board was marked with special 
care and cut just exactly on the lines. - 

When the pieces began to go together 
mew interest was aroused. The Pathfinders 
could see results. There were still hours and 
days of sanding, planing, fastening, and 
gluing. Then came painting and shellacking 
and varnishing. It seemed to take such a 
long, long time. But the Pathfinders did not 
give up. 

When Mr. Bowen returned to Panama, 
Loyal Grahn took over with Albert Sayen 
as cobuilder. By early spring there was news 
that the sailboat would be ready for the 

To page 17 


Opposite page. Madison Pathfinders gather round the 
sailboat, finished and waiting to be launched. It 
was built in the basement of the house behind them. 


Making the boat required much time and care. The 
picture below shows Loyal Grahn explaining de- 
tails of the blueprint to Len Foll and Gus Rios. 


In the corner picture, the boat takes shape. Prob- 
lem: How shall the boat be taken out of the base- 
ment? Removing those windows supplied the answer. 


It floats! At last came the day for launching. 
Enoch Sherman, Loyal Grahn, Buzzie Grimsrud (in 
the boat), Gus Rios, Len Foll, Bruce Bauer (on pier). 
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The Mysterious Signals 


of the BUTTERFLIES 


By KEITH MOXON 


HE last time I visited Uncle Frank, he 

took Anne and me out onto the lawn, set 
us down on the garden seat in the shade, 
and told us this astounding story. 

“Many years ago,” he commenced, “there 
lived a man called Jean Fabre who was per- 
haps the greatest authority on insects of all 
time. He used to spend hour upon hour 
watching the habits of insects, and perform- 
ing experiments with them. Once he had 
captured a great peacock butterfly, one of 
the largest of the European butterflies (for 
Jean Fabre lived in France). He didn’t 
catch it outside his window but he caught 
it on his table. He had found a chrysalis, and 
the moth ate her way out of the chrysalis 
right in front of him. He caught her before 
her wings had a chance to dry out and 
placed her under a dome-shaped wire gauze 
cover where she was plainly visible. About 
nine o'clock that night, his little boy came 
rushing to him crying out that his bedroom 
was full of butterflies as big as birds. Jean 
Fabre followed the excited little boy up- 
stairs, and sure enough, there were about 
six large peacock butterflies fluttering around 
the ceiling. And just then the maid came 
clattering upstairs. 

“‘Oh, Mr. Fabre, Mr. Fabre, come quickly!’ 
she cried. “There are lots of bats flying 
around in the kitchen. What shall I do?’ The 
butterflies were so large that the maid had 
‘mistaken them for bats. Off she scurried, 
but she was soon back to announce that 
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there were ‘bats’ in nearly every room in 
the house. Jean Fabre was puzzled. Why 
were all these butterflies coming around? 
Then he remembered his capture of that 
afternoon. 

“‘Now I know what brings them here,’ 
he said as, candle in hand, he led the way to 
his laboratory, where his butterfly lay im- 
prisoned under the gauze dome. Well, if 
everyone had been astonished about the 
butterflies in the other rooms, they were 
flabbergasted at the sight that greeted them 
when Fabre opened the door of his labora- 
tory. Almost thirty of the huge insects were 
fluttering and swooping about the room, 
and you can guess what they were all dive 
bombing at, can’t you?” smiled Uncle 
Frank. 

“The cage with the captured butterfly 
in it!” said Anne. 

“Right,” said Uncle Frank. “They flew 
up to the ceiling, rushed back, flapped their 
wings against the gauze wire dome, and 
then away they went, only to come back in 
a few moments and do it all over again. 
However, when the candle appeared at the 
door, its flame became the center of attrac- 
tion, and one by one the butterflies came 
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No sooner did Jean Fabre open the window than but- 
terflies by the dozens flew in and gathered on the 
screen where the female butterfly rested on a plate. 





fluttering toward it. The breeze generated 
by their wings made it dance and flicker, 
and as more and more came, the beating 
wings finally put the candle out completely. 

““The moth in the cage is a lady butterfly, 
and all these other butterflies are gentle- 
man butterflies come to court her, ex- 
plained Fabre to his wide-eyed son. 

“Well, for eight nights after this, the 
astonishing sight was repeated. Between 
eight and ten o'clock at night, one after 
another the male peacock butterflies came 
fluttering into Fabre’s house. Fabre noticed 
that two of the nights were stormy and the 
clouds were so heavy that it was pitch 
black outside. He could not see his hand a 
foot in front of his eyes, it was so dark. 
Now his home was surrounded with many 
trees and shrubs, and with the dark and 
with all the obstacles, too, it was doubly 
astonishing to Fabre that even on the stormy 
nights the butterflies found their way 


through to the laboratory, and they did so 

without damaging themselves. As a matter 

of fact, there was no mark of damage on 

their wings whatsoever,” said Uncle Frank. 
“How did they do it?” I asked. 


“With their special eyes,” replied Uncle 


Frank. “They have very large multiple eyes, 
thousands of eyes as a matter of fact, and 
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with them they can look sideways and up- 
ward and downward all at the same time. 
It’s easy for them to dodge obstacles with 
eyes like that.” 

“You said they were guided by a smell, 
too,” said Anne, “but how could a smell 
guide all those butterflies? Surely there 
must have been something else. I've heard 
somewhere that insects talk to one another 
through their antennae. Couldn’t the lady 
butterfly have sent out a message through 
her feelers?” 

“Well,” said Uncle Frank, “that’s just 
what Fabre wondered too, and so he deter- 
mined to find out. The next day he went 
into his laboratory, got out a pair of scis- 
sors, and cut off the antennae of six of the 
butterflies that were now resting quietly on 
the wall of the room.” 

“Oh!” shuddered Anne, “didn’t it hurt 
them?” 

“No, there was not the slightest flinch to 
show that they had been hurt in any way. 
He then took these six butterflies and re- 
leased them into the bushes outside the 
house. The next thing was to shift the cage 
with the lady butterfly to some other 
place. This was to stop these six butterflies 
from being guided back by their memory, 
if they had any memory. Well, Fabre waited 











to see what would happen. Dozens of butter- 
flies came that night, but only one of the six 
with the antennae cut off got to the lady in 
the cage. What had happened to the other 
five? The next night, Fabre took fourteen 
butterflies and made little marks on them 
that would make it easy to separate them 
from the others, and then released them in 
the open. He didn’t cut off their antennae 
this time. Night came, and did any of these 
fourteen get back to the lady butterfly? 
This time two showed up. Two! “What hap- 
pened to the other twelve?’ he asked him- 
self.” 

“Well, what did happen to them,” I 
queried. “Why didn’t they come back?” 

“The answer was that these butterflies 
were too tired to fly around looking for the 
captive moth. The peacock butterflies live 
for only two or three days, and you'll never 
guess why. Believe it or not, they have no 
mouth parts to eat with. They do not have 
even a tube to suck with, such as the sphinx 
moths have, and so as soon as they come out 
of the chrysalis they start to die. Other but- 
terflies and moths can flit around and sip 
nectar from the flowers, but these butterflies 
cannot. Not a drop of liquid, not a particle 
of food can ever get to their stomachs. How- 
ever, Fabre’s captive moth stayed alive for 
eight days, probably because she lay com- 
fortably in a warm room and had not been 
exhausted by flying around. 

“Before she died, Fabre made one more 
experiment. He wanted to find out if it was 
the smell of the captive butterfly that at- 
tracted the males. And this is what he did 
to find out. He put hundreds of moth balls 
around the gauze wire cage and in every 
part of the room. This smell of moth balls, 
he thought, would overpower the smell of 
the female, if she had any, and then the 
males would not be able to find her. The air 
was thick with the smell. 

“*Pooh!’ said his maid. ‘What an awful 
smell!’ 

““Wonderful!’ said Fabre. ‘This is just 
how I want it!’ He rubbed his hands with 
satisfaction, and waited for the night. 
Around nine o'clock, just as on other nights, 
here came the male butterflies. One after 
another, they came straight for that smelly 
room. Without the slightest hesitation, they 
flew to the cage where the captive butterfly 
lay and started the same familiar fluttering 
and dive bombing. Well, it didn’t look as if 
smell had anything to do with it, thought 
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Fabre. Perhaps it was a kind of radio wave. 
He would make more experiments. But the 
next day his captive moth died, and this was 
the end of the experiments for that year. 

“He didn’t give up. The next year he con- 
tinued his efforts to find out more about the 
mysterious force that caused the male but- 
terflies to come flocking to the females. 
And he called on the boys and girls of the 
village to help him. ‘Find me a chrysalis 
like this (and he showed them the old 
chrysalis of the peacock butterfly), and I 
will give you a sou!’ Now a sou was a large 
sum for a small French child to get, and be- 
fore long Fabre had about thirty chrysalises. 
He noticed with the greatest satisfaction 
that twelve of them were larger and heavier 
than the others, showing that they were 
females. 

“Eventually the butterflies came out of 
the chrysalises and were placed under the 
gauze-wire dome. Just as before, at nine 
o'clock the male butterflies flocked in from 
every direction, to circle and flutter around 
the cage. ‘Now,’ said Fabre to himself, ‘what 
will happen if I shut up my captive ladies 
so they cannot be seen?’ And so he tried 
tins, boxes, paper bags, and so on, but the 
visiting males didn’t need to see the ladies. 
They came flocking around the containers 
as usual. Then he decided to seal up a con- 
tainer completely so that not the slightest 
crack or crevice was left open. This time 
there was a difference. Not a single, solitary 
male appeared. Even when Fabre put the 
female butterflies in a sealed glass box, and 
placed them in full view on the window sill, 
they did not attract a single male. However, 
all he had to do to bring the males back was 
to peel off the strip of paper with which he 
had sealed the crack in the lid, and back the 
visitors came, jostling one another as they 
fluttered around the crack.” 

“Why, it’s just as plain as it can be that 
it’s a smell that makes them come,” said 
Anne very definitely. 

Uncle Frank laughed. “You're more sure 
than a lot of naturalists are, Anne. Anyway, 
there’s more to the story, and this is perhaps 
the most interesting part. Fabre decided he 
was tired of trying to watch night butter- 
flies. It was very difficult to see what they 
did, because as soon as he lit even a dim 
light, the butterflies would leave what they 
were doing and rush to the light. ‘I need 
a butterfly that gets around in the day,’ said 
Fabre to himself. ‘If only I had a female of 
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the Bombyx butterfly, for they have their delight. But that afternoon something hap- 
mating time during the daylight.’ And so his pened that delayed his plans. Someone had 
little friends in the village were alerted brought him a little praying mantis. Fabre 
again, and out they went looking for the had never seen such a small one before, and 
chrysalises of the Bombyx. This time it was being in a hurry at the time, he slipped the 
a little harder to earn their sous. After a tiny carnivorous insect under the dome with 
great deal of searching, Fabre got only one his precious Bombyx butterfly, never think- 
female to pop under his dome-shaped ing for an instant that so tiny a creature 
gauze cover. Placing the cage on the win- could be of any danger to the mammoth 
dow sill, he went about his work, and hoped Bombyx. But his hastiness was to be greatly 
for the best. regretted. Next morning, he wailed with 

“The big clock in the hall struck three, anguish at the sight that met his eyes. The 
and hardly had its chimes died away when’ tiny mantis had already devoured the head 
Fabre’s little boy came running with the and forepart of the Bombyx, and was con- 
glad news that butterflies were dancing tinuing his feast. The rare Bombyx was 
around his cage on the window sill, and more dead, and Fabre’s experiments were finished 
were arriving every minute. It was the story for three long years, for it was that long be- 
of the peacock butterfly all over again. fore any more chrysalises could be found. 
Within a short time, sixty male butterflies “Then suddenly two were found, and his 
were fluttering and dancing around the experiments were under way again. The 
cage. Inside, the female butterfly lay per- first thing Fabre did was to repeat the smell 
fectly still. She wasn’t standing up, blowing experiment. This time he filled the room 
out great clouds of perfume, or doing any- not only with the smell of moth balls, but 
thing of the kind. No, she was perfectly also with a dozen other horrible smells. 
still. And yet the male butterflies were in a There were coal oil, sulfur compounds 
frenzy over her. that smelled like rotten eggs, and all sorts 

“Fabre was overjoyed at the success of of other bad-smelling things, all in little 
the Bombyx butterfly, and his mind was _ saucers right up close to the cage and in 
filled with experiments that he was going to several other parts of the room. The stench 
perform. He rubbed his hands together in was almost overpowering. 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


lf you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Suzanne Pierpoint, age 12. 951 Donlon Avenue, 
Oxnard, California, U.S.A. Stamps, post cards, swim- 
ming, skating. 

Bob Collin, age 15. 835 S. Shoshone, Denver 23, 
Colorado, U.S.A. Stamps, photography. 

Edward C. McMackin, 59 Pacific Avenue, Monc- 
ton, New Brunswick, Canada. Stamps, post cards, 
rocks, poems. 

Susan Gifford, age 12. 2741 Randolph Street, 
Shreveport, Louisiana, U.S.A. Riding horses, piano, 
swimming, poems, scrapbooks, sewing, Pathfinder 
club. 

Dianna Jean Magnuson, age 10. Box 446, Endicott, 
Washington, U.S.A. Piano, stamps, rocks, riding 
horses, skating. 

Troy Taylor, age 10. P.O. Box 145, Eagletown, 
Oklahoma, U.S.A. 

Eddie Corpus, Jr., age 11. Philippine Union Col- 
lege, Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. Biking, 
violin, nature study, stamps. 

Roger Zaporteza, age 14. Philippine Union Col- 
lege, Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. Swim- 
ming, skating, biking. 

Allan Bay, age 16. 60-G Zion Road, Singapore 10, 
Malaya. Swimming, singing, post cards, reading, pho- 
tos. 

David Khoo, age 16. 68-B Kim Keat Avenue, 
Singapore 12, Malaya. Stamps, post cards, photos, 
reading, singing. 

Lynne Botz, age 12. 4905 20th Avenue, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. Ice skating, cooking, baby sitting. 


Connie Taylor, age 11. Route 3, Clintonville, Wis- 





consin, U.S.A. Collects buttons and stamps, piano. 

Virginia Weirich, age 10. 4847 Daywalt Road, 
Sebastopal, California, U.S.A. Rocks, swimming, 
shells, stamps, reading. 

Dale Bratlund, 406 Silverbrook Drive, El Cajon, 
California, U.S.A. Stamps, biking, reading, Christmas 
seal collecting. 

Jean Gruben, age 15. 7B South Race Course, Kings- 
ton, Jamaica. Stamps. 

Sharon Morauske, age 13. 6428 Ford Street, Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, U.S.A. Swimming, skiing, stamps, 
knicknacks. 

Rebecca Salazar, age 12. Route 2, Box 5224, 
Anderson, California, U.S.A. Rocks, post cards, piano, 
flowers, autumn leaves, reading, biking. 

Merrill Shidler, age 13. 2 South 5th Avenue, 
Brighton, Colorado, U.S.A. Building cars, boats, model 
airplanes, stamps, sports. 

Merlene Loretta Olmsted, age 12. Route 1, Box 
363, Cathlamet, Washington, U.S.A. Reading, stamps, 
outdoor sports, oil paints. 

Kay Graves, age 12. 9803 W. 57th Street, La 
Grange, Illinois, U.S.A. Piano, clarinet, reading, bik- 
ing, roller skating, swimming, cooking, crafts, baby 
sitting. 

Leon Cunningham, age 15. Route 2, Box 99, 
Atascadero, California, U.S.A. Hiking, nature study, 
electricity, mechanics. 

Margaret Roberts, Route 2, Box 1328, Escondido, 
California, U.S.A. Cooking, swimming, hiking. 

Eddy Rogers, age 11. Box 1094, Collegedale, Ten- 
nessee, U.S.A. 

Penny Lee Pearson, age 14. 1819 New Haven Road, 
Jacksonville, Florida, U.S.A. Stamps, roller skating. 

Shirley Pateman, age 13. 6 Allison Place, Shirley, 
Christchurch, New Zealand. Sewing, biking, outdoor 
sports. 

Sue Matthews, age 14. 868 Waggoner Road, Para- 
dise, California, U.S.A. Stamps, music, outdoor sports. 

Nancy Clark, age 12. Box 170, Maitland, Florida, 
U.S.A. Drawing, roller skating, swimming, reading, 
cooking. 

Marcia Shrode, age 12. Route 1, Box 570, Lock- 
hart, Florida, U.S.A. Water skiing, swimming, roller 
skating, piano, reading, saxophone, cooking. 








“‘I’m suffocating!’ shrieked the maid this 
time, and once more Fabre rubbed his 
hands happily. But the odors did not keep 
the males away. Once again they came in 
large numbers. 

“Fabre was just about to abandon the 
idea that the smell of the female had any- 
thing to do with attracting the males, when 
something occurred that made him hold onto 
the idea. It happened like this: One after- 
noon he decided he would repeat his airtight- 
box experiment again. He took his Bombyx 
butterflies out of the little saucer of sand, 
on which they had been lying while under 
the wire dome, and put them into the glass 
box. Then he sealed the glass box and put it 
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in full view on the window sill. Any visiting 
males could not possibly miss them. 

“Three o'clock came and males arrived 
from every direction. Fabre stood at the win- 
dow watching them dancing over the trees 
and shrubs on their way toward the house. 
Soon they were arriving at the window sill 
—and then a most astonishing thing hap- 
pened. 

“The butterflies flew straight past the 
captive butterflies, even though they were 
in plain sight! They flew into the room and 
headed straight for the saucer of sand in 
which the female butterflies had been lying 
under the wire dome. As each new arrival 
came, he passed right by the ladies in the 
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glass box on the window sill, and gave the 
whole of his attention to the empty saucer 
of sand inside the room. 

““Whatever it is that attracts them,’ 
thought Fabre, ‘is on that sand.’ At last he 
had it! The sand had become impregnated 
with the smell of the females. Now Fabre 
got some leaves and let his females stay on 
them for several hours. Just before the 
males were due to arrive, he took the captive 
butterflies off the leaves, and placed them 
again under the gauze dome. Not in the 
airtight box, notice, but wnder the dome. 
The leaves he put on a saucer back in a 
dark corner. Three o'clock chimed, and here 
came the visitors. 

“Where did they go? Past the wire cage, 
and straight for the leaves! Beating their 
wings, they knocked the leaves off the table 
onto the floor, and pushed and tossed them 
about everywhere—while the poor ladies 
were left alone in their gauze cage! For 
several hours the butterflies chased the 
leaves up and down the floor, and then one 
by one they left. Not one had said Hello to 
the butterflies in the cage!” 

“But why?” I wanted to know. “They 
had always come to the cage before.” 

“Evidently the smell on the leaves was 
far more powerful than the smell being 
passed out by the females. They had rested 
on the leaves for many hours, remember, 
and so the leaves had absorbed a large 
amount of it. Anyway, Fabre now put the 
moths onto all kinds of things—linen, flan- 
nel, cotton, wool, paper, wood, glass, marble, 
metal, and so on. Next day this material 
acted just like the sand or the leaves. They 
received all the attention, but the ladies 
got none. Fabre found that the most porous 
materials, like cloth or blotting paper, took 
up the scent the best; glass and other hard 
things, not so well. ‘It must be some liquid 
or oil that comes from the body of the in- 
sect,’ thought Fabre, so he put the butter- 
flies on clear sheets of white paper and then 
looked for marks or stains. But there was 
nothing; yet the visiting butterflies went 
frantic over the piece of paper. 

“Well,” said Uncle Frank, “smell must 
have something to do with it—everybody 
thinks that. But that such a tiny smell can 
attract scores of butterflies from miles 
around is something that naturalists find 
a bit hard to understand,” he added. 

“Perhaps the butterfly has a kind of radar 
that travels long distances and calls males, 


and then when they come near, the smell 
attracts them,” I suggested. 

“It would be fine to be able to think that, 
Steve,” said Uncle Frank, “but radio waves 
go through glass and wood. Why didn’t the 
males pick up the radio waves when the 
females were locked up in the airtight 
boxes?” 

“That does make it rather tough,” I ad- 
mitted. 

“There are many other odd things like 
this that we cannot explain,” continued 
Uncle Frank. “Think of the way the homing 
pigeon finds its way home, and of the way 
the magnetic termites build their hills north 
and south.” 

Surely there are many amazing things in 
nature that we cannot understand. We must 
have a very wise heavenly Father to have 
made all these wonderful creatures. 


Blind Man Changes His Mind 
From page 5 


A few months later the “Blind Preacher” 
had enough converts to organize a church. 
Now he has several churches and companies 
organized. Many times he travels all night 
on horseback, led by Carlos, across the island 
to visit one of his churches. Often his life 
has been in danger, but Jesus has always 
protected him. 


Wisconsin Pathfinders Build 
Sailboat 


From page 11 


Pathfinder Fair. Now some of the girls took 
pride in talking about the boat. 

Everyone had helped. To raise money 
for the project, they sold chocolate bars. It 
took many, many boxes, but Pathfinders are 
persistent and they continued to order and 
sell until all the money was raised. 

Fair time came and the boat was complete. 
The sail clearly told who had built it— 
Madison Pathfinder Club. You should have 
seen those proud Pathfinders with their 
leaders that day! 

The Sea Scout made its maiden voyage 
on Lake Monona. The successful launching 
was witnessed by club members and friends, 
and a city news photographer was on hand 
to take pictures and write up the story. 
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Ii- THOMAS A. EDISON BORN, 1847 
{2- ABRAHAM LINCOLN BORN, [B09 
22-GEORGE WASHINGTON BORN , 1732 
*BLSITATES ADMITTED To THE UNION: 
14 - OREGON, 1859 
14- ARIZONA, 19/2 
19- OHIO, 1803 





OO2..EVENTS OUT OF THE PAST 
GALILEO, 


THE FAMOUS ASTRONOMER, 
WAS BORN FEBRUARY |5, 
1564, IN PISA, ITALY. HE 
BUILT A POWERFUL 
TELESCOPE AND WITH 
IT DISCOVERED MANY 
NEW STARS AND PLANETS. 
ALTHOUGH CAREFULLY 
WATCHED, HE CONTINUED 
TO WORK UNTIL HE 
BECAME BLIND. 










WHO FOUNDED G/ 
RHODE ISLAND, % 


ROGER WILLIAMS, 


| / WAS ALSO BORN 
VAY THE FIFTH OF THIS 
MONTH IN 1607 (2) 
\ 
Fait ’ ~ 


Freeuary 5, 1837, 
MARKS THE BIRTHDAY 
OF EVANGELIST 


® DWIGHT L. MOODY, 


A GREAT WORKER. 
i yy 









IN SOULS FOR GOD. 





Two Girls and a Gopher 
From page 3 


dress. Together the two girls carried can 
after can of water, but the gopher did not 
come out. 

“What are you doing, girls?” Sally and 
Ann looked around. It was Billie, a neigh- 
borhood friend who often visited their fa- 
ther and was a great favorite with the girls. 

Sally sighed. “We saw a gopher go in 
that hole, but no matter how much water we 
pour in, he doesn’t come out. And now 
we've got to stop—it’s nearly sunset,” she 
ended, straightening her wilted dress rue- 
fully. 

“What?” exclaimed Billie. “Stopping be- 
cause it’s sunset? Why do you have to do 
that?” 

“Well,” explained Sally, looking hope- 
fully into the hole at her feet, “when the 
sun sets it will be Sabbath, and we can’t 
work any more. But I do wish I knew what 
happened to that gopher.” 

Billie knelt beside the two little girls 
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squatting around the gopher hole. “I think 
you need a lesson in nature,” he smiled. 
“When a gopher digs a home in the ground 
he knows he must have two doors. Gophers 
have many enemies and they are too smart 
to get trapped in their own home. I imag- 
ine,” he said, rising, “that his back door is 
somewhere close, if we could only find it.” 

For several minutes they walked around 
through the grass till they spied another 
hole. “I think this is it,” Billie decided. “He 
probably ran out the back door before you 
had carried more than one can of water.” 

“We must go in now for worship, Ann,” 
Sally called to her sister. “The sun is begin- 
ning to set.” 

Billie looked westward at the crimson sky 
and bade the two girls good-by as they ran 
into the house. “Strangest thing I ever heard 
of,” he pondered on the way home. “What 
has the sunset to do with their Sabbath? I 
know they have some rather peculiar reli- 
gious beliefs. But what's all this about sun- 
set on Friday night?” 

Later that evening, when the girls were 
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snug in bed, Billie knocked at the door. 
Father opened it and greeted him warmly. 

“Mr. Jones,” Billie began when they were 
seated around the dining room table where 
Mrs. Jones was pouring a hot drink for 
them, “your two little girls really have me 
curious. They were trying to drown out a 
gopher this afternoon just before sundown, 
and I happened by. Of course, they couldn’t 
get him to come out,” he chuckled, “but 
Sally said they would have to stop trying 
because it was nearly sunset. What did she 
mean by that? She said it had something to 
do with your Sabbath. But what could she 
possibly know about that?” 

Mr. Jones laughed. “She knows a lot 
about it, Billie. Friday night is a part of the 
true Sabbath, and keeping it is important. 
We try always to have our week’s work out 
of the way and be ready to greet the coming 
of the Sabbath with worship when the sun 
begins to set on Friday evening.” 

Then with Bible in hand, Mr. Jones stud- 
ied till quite late with Billie, who though 
troubled in his conscience, was not easily 
convinced. Many evenings during the year 
that followed, Billie and Mr. Jones studied 
the doctrines of the Advent message. Then 
one day the girls and their parents moved 
away, and it was several years before they 
saw Billie again. 

In the meantime, Billie pondered the 
things he had heard. Never did the sun 
sink in the west on Friday night without 
his remembering the two little girls who 
could not flush out a gopher because the 
sunset was heralding the beginning of the 
Sabbath. Though he smiled at the incident, 
it always set him thinking, till finally, years 
later, he decided to keep the Sabbath too, 
and was baptized. 

All because of two girls and a gopher. 





Trying to Make the Teacher 
Angry 
From page 8 


do something for that sore?” Toga asked 
him. 

“I think I will,” Nee-pah said in a deter- 
mined voice and walked off toward the 
teacher’s house. Toga and several other peo- 
ple followed to see what he would do. Nee- 
pah didn’t go to the front door as the polite 
custom of the people required. Toga knew 


that if his Uncle Jala knew about this he 
would be very angry, for he insisted that 
the teachers be treated with respect; but 
Jala was away for the day cutting jungle for 
his coffee garden. 

Nee-pah went around to the back door 
and peeked in. Toga could look through 
the slightly opened door and see Mama-Joe 
inside. She was making the crisp, sweet 
cakes she called cookies. 

She had a wide board on a table top and 
was rolling the soft dough out in a flat sheet. 
She sang as she cut out the little cakes and 
laid them carefully in flat pans. Toga re- 
membered the song. It was the same one he 
had heard her sing on the day the clothesline 
was cut and all her clean white clothes were 
dropped in the mud and had to be washed 
again. It was something about “Peace, peace, 
peace.” 

Because of her singing, Mama-Joe didn’t 
hear Nee-pah and the other villagers at the 
door. 

Then Nee-pah swung the door wide open, 
and before the astonished woman could ob- 
ject, he lifted his foot with the big sore on 
it and set it down in the middle of the 
floured cooky board. 

A look of sadness crossed her face. She | 
stopped singing. “Oh, I’m so sorry!” she 
said. “Your poor foot! Does it hurt a lot?” 

She dusted off her hands and went to get 
the white basin she used for washing sores 
and wounds. Nee-pah looked rather uncom- 
fortable with his sore foot raised up so high 
on the table top. He took it down while 
other village people stood around and 
smiled. The woman was not angry. She was 
only sorry for the poor ulcered foot. 

“Come back every day,” she said as she 
cleaned and bandaged the sore. “It will take 
some time for this to heal. Come every day 
and I will take care of it.” 

Nee-pah didn’t say anything. He walked 
back to his own house in the village, and the 
people who had been with him followed 
after with many smiles and whispered 
words. Nee-pah stayed in his house the rest 
of that day. 

Toga went to sit with Kiri on the back 
step of the house. He saw Mama-Joe bring 
out the board she used for making cookies 
and dump board and all into the river below 
the house, where the river flowed away from 
the village. 

“Why don’t we get eggs any more?” little 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


The Persistent Friend; The Unjust Judge 


(MARCH 1) 


Memory VERSE: “Ask, and it shall be given 
you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall 
be opened unto you” (Luke 11:9). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of the man who sought a 
friend’s help, in Luke 11:5-13; and of the unjust 
judge, in Luke 18:1-8. Memorize the promise 
Jesus made to all who ask in faith of the heav- 
enly Father. 


SUNDAY 
Learning to Pray 


Open your Bible to Luke 11. 

Often the disciples had come upon Jesus kneel- 
ing in prayer in some lonely spot. They could 
not help noticing the sincerity with which He 
prayed. God seemed to be very real to Him. 
The look of joy and peace on His face as He 
prayed made them long to receive the same joy 
and peace that He obtained from praying. They 
remembered that John had taught his disciples 
to pray, prayers that were different from those 
taught by the Jewish rabbis. If only Jesus would 
teach them to pray! They would ask Him. Read 
verse 1 and see how they did this. 

By way of answer, Jesus gave them the prayer 
that has been the model for all prayers ever 
since. Read the part of the prayer that Luke 
quoted, in verses 2 to 4. Repeat the rest of it 
from memory. 

“Jesus gives them no new form of prayer. 
That which He has before taught them, He re- 
peats, as if He would say: You need to under- 
stand what I have already given. It has a depth 
of meaning you have not yet fathomed. ... We 
are taught to come to God with our tribute of 
thanksgiving, to make known our wants, to con- 
fess our sins, and to claim His mercy in accord- 
ance with His promise.”—-Thoughts From the 
Mount of Blessing (1956), p. 103. 
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For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 139; p. 140, par. 1. 

THINK how this prayer covers every need. 

Pray to keep continually in touch with God 
by prayer as Jesus did. 


MONDAY 


The Man Who Sought a Friend’s Help 


Open your Bible to Luke 11. 

To teach the disciples that they must pray 
persistently, Jesus told the story of the man 
who sought a friend’s help. Verses 5 and 6 will 
tell you the emergency that arose in this man’s 
family that made it necessary for him to seek 
aid from his friend. 

But the friend did not answer the man’s knock 
at first. He was in bed, and he was sleepy and 
didn’t want to be disturbed. Read the excuse he 
made, in verse 7. 

But the man in need persisted. He knocked 
again and again until at last the man got out 
of bed and lent him the loaves he asked for. 
Read the reason why the friend replied to the 
man’s request, in verse 8. 

The man would not have gotten what he 
wanted if he had become discouraged by the 
friend’s rebuff the first time he asked, but he 
persisted, and he got what he wanted. 

Jesus told us this story to show us that we 
must persist in prayer. We must daily ask for 
God’s blessing. Then He sees that we really 
want what we ask for. Unlike the man in the 
parable, however, God is not unwilling to help 
us. He tests us to find whether we really want 
what we ask for. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 140, pars. 2-5. 

Tuink! Do you daily ask God for the help you 
need in your life? 

RESOLVE to be persevering in your praying. 
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TUESDAY 


A God Who Loves to Give 


Open your Bible to Luke 11. 

Unlike the lazy, selfish friend in the parable, 
our God loves to give. Paul tells us that “God 
shall supply all your need according to his 
riches in glory by Christ Jesus” (Philippians 
4:19). 

The trouble is not in God’s giving but in our 
asking. Read verses 9 and 10 and see how gra- 
ciously Jesus invites us to ask for the things 
we need. 

But the things we ask for must be things 
that will be a blessing to others, just as the man 
in the parable asked not for himself, but the 
guests who had come to his home. 

“Our prayers are not to be a selfish asking, 
merely for our own benefit. We are to ask that 
we may give. The principle of Christ’s life must 
be the principle of our lives. ‘For their sakes,’ 
He said, speaking of His disciples, ‘I sanctify 
Myself, that they also might be sanctified.’ ’’— 
Christ’s Object Lessons, p. 142. 

There were fathers among Christ’s listeners, 
men who loved their children and did every- 
thing humanly possible to give them what they 
really needed to make them happy. Jesus re- 
ferred to their love for their sons as He tried 
to make them understand God’s love for them 
and His desire to grant their requests. Read His 
words, in verses 11 to 13. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 141. 

Turing! Are your prayers purely selfish or do 
you pray that you may be a blessing to others? 

Pray for those things that will make you a 
better Christian. 


WEDNESDAY 
A Widow Seeks Justice 


Open your Bible to Luke 18. 

Jesus had been talking about the time of 
judgment and the end of the world. He had 
foretold troubles and trials. He did not want 
His disciples to become discouraged at the 
thought of the things that might be in waiting 
for them. So He told them a parable that was 
to help them to have the right attitude toward 
trials. Read verse 1 and see why He told this 
parable. 

Jesus told the case of a certain unfortunate 
widow. She lost both her husband and her money, 
and she believed the judge could help her. She 
went to him. Read how he treated her, in verses 
2 to 4, first part. 

“The judge knew that her cause was righteous, 
and he could have relieved her at once, but he 
would not. He wanted to show his arbitrary 
power, and it gratified him to let her ask and 
plead and entreat in vain.”—Christ’s Object Les- 
sons, p. 165. 

However, the widow did not become discour- 
aged. She Knew she had a righteous cause and 
she kept on returning to the judge. Read the last 
part of verse 4 and all of verse 5 to see how the 
judge finally gave in to these appeals. 

The adversary who had deprived the woman 
of her money represents Satan, who has deprived 
us of the spiritual blessings we should have. We 
are not to become discouraged when we meet 
trials, but are to continue to ask to be delivered 
from the power of Satan our adversary. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
pp. 164, 165. 

Tuink! Are you trying to get away from Satan 
and his scheming? 

Pray for God’s help to resist Satan’s tempta- 
tions. 


THURSDAY 
Our Part in Praying 


Open your Bible to Luke 18. 

“But God doesn’t answer my prayers” we 
sometimes hear people say. These two parables 
that we are studying this week teach us that it 
is not God’s answering but our asking that 
is the trouble! 

Just as the judge heard the persistent woman's 
pleas, just as the friend finally overcame his 
laziness and lent the man three loaves, so de- 
liverance from our troubles will be granted us 
in return for our persistence in praying for it. 
Read Christ’s promise, in verse 7 and verse 8, 
first part. 

God is not like the selfish friend and the un- 
just judge in the parables. Jesus taught that He 
is just the opposite—willing and loving and ready 
to give; but we are to learn from these parables 
that we have a part in prayer—the part of ask- 
ing aright. 

There are certain rules that we must observe 
in praying. 

We must believe that God hears us. Jesus said, 
“What things soever ye desire, when ye pray, 
believe that ye receive them, and ye shall have 
them” (Mark 11:24). 

We must ask for only those things that are 
according to God’s will. Jesus prayed, ‘‘“Not my 
will, but thine, be done” (Luke 22:42). 

We must be obedient to God’s commandments. 
We cannot disobey God and expect Him to grant 
us favors. 

We must put sin out of our lives. Our sins 
make a barrier between us and God, so we must 
obtain forgiveness before we ask favors of Him. 

Finally, as these parables teach us, we must 
be persistent in prayer, and pray for blessings 
that we can share with others. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 174. 

Tuink! Check up on the way you pray. Are 
you observing the rules? 

Pray as Jesus prayed—believing, persisting, 
without sin, obeying, and on behalf of others. 


FRIDAY 


What two people were in need in the parables 
you have studied this week? 

What did each want? 

How did the man’s friend and the judge, con- 
trast with the One to whom we pray? 

What have you, in this week’s lesson, learned 
about praying? 

Review the memory verse. 


























Trying to Make the Teacher 
Angry 
From page 19 


Joe asked his mother that evening when he 
came in after he had gone to hunt for eggs. 
The tiny boy loved to hunt eggs and always 
picked each one up carefully and put it in 
a little basket and carried it to Mama-Joe. 

“Mother will get a duck for you, Sonny 
Boy,” his mother comforted him. “Maybe a 
duck will lay eggs for you.” 

Toga knew that Mama-Joe had brought a 
dozen hens with her when she came to the 
village. She had bought them in the big 
market place in Sipirok. Kiri explained to 
Toga that white people like to eat hen 
eggs better than duck eggs. 

All the people of the Battak villages used 
duck eggs. They seldom ate hen eggs. 
When a hen began laying eggs she was 
allowed to keep them until she had laid a 
clutch. Then she was encouraged to sit on 
them and hatch out more chickens. Chicken 
meat was a favorite article of food. There 
were never enough chickens. Mama-Joe had 
brought the dozen hens so her family might 
have their eggs to eat. Now there were no 
more eggs. There used to be six or eight a 
day. Now the nests were empty. 

“I think I will give my hens to the chief's 
wife,” Mama-Joe said after a few days. 
“They won't lay eggs for me. Perhaps I 
don’t feed them right.” 

“That’s a good idea,” the teacher said as 
he looked up from his book. “I am amazed 
at your patience. I’m sure that in God’s good 
time you will have your reward.” 

Toga heard the conversation but didn’t 
know what it meant. He did know that 
Mama-Joe’s hens laid several eggs every 
day. He knew the eggs were being taken 
and he knew who was taking them. 

“Kiri, Toga, tonight I want you boys to 
catch those hens for me,” Mama-Joe called 
to the boys. “I’m not going to keep them 
any more.” 





The hens were big yellow ones, fat and 
shiny. There were no such fowls in Pahit 
village. 

“Take them to the chief's wife and tell 
her I have given them to her,” Mama-Joe 
said. 

The boys caught the hens and carried 
them to the chief's house. The squawking 
noises soon drew a crowd, and the chief 
himself came to the door to see what was 
happening. 

“The hens are for you,” Kiri told the 
chief's wife, holding out both hands full of 
chickens. “Mama-Joe sends them to you. 
They do not lay eggs for her. She thinks 
she isn’t feeding them right. She says you 
will know better how to take care of them.” 

There were a number of shamed faces 
gathered there in the circle of light that 
shone through the chief's door. The Istri- 
Rajah led the boys around the house to her 
own hen coop and showed them where to 
put the chickens. 

“I will take good care of them,” she said 
in a low voice. “They will lay eggs for me 
and I will give them back to Mama-Joe.” 

“I'm sure she doesn’t expect anything 
like that,” Kiri said. “She wants you to have 
the chickens and the eggs too.” 

“That family has learned to eat duck eggs 
now,” Toga told his mother as he came in 
and prepared to go to bed. 

“I am ashamed,” his mother said. “I am 
ashamed of us all. We ourselves haven't 
done anything unkind to the teacher and 
his family; but we know what the others 
are doing and we haven't tried to stop 
them.” 

“Maybe that’s as bad as doing it our- 
selves,” Toga said. 

“Anyhow, I mean to see that Mama-Joe 
gets the hen eggs,” the chief's wife in- 
sisted. “They won't be stolen from me.” 


(To be continued) 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


Earn real money for yourself selling LIFE 
AND HEALTH with MORE FUN. MORE 
FUN is our newest nonfiction journal, dedi- 
cated to happier and healthier children. It 
is thrilling. 

Edited by specialists in child health and edu- 
cation. 

Sells readily with LIFE AND HEALTH. 
Selling these two journals is an important 
work, and besides, what boy or girl couldn’t 
use some extra money. 

Remember, the more you work, the more peo- 
ple you will help and the more money you 
will earn. You will find selling LIFE AND 
HEALTH and MORE FUN very simple if 
you follow the instructions your publishing 
secretary will give you. Make arrangements 
with him for territory in your neighborhood, 
and secure your magazines from your Book 
and Bible House. Helpful canvasses and sales 
letters will be provided by your conference 
publishing department secretary. 


ACT NOW! 


Book and Bible House: 





I am interested in selling LIFE AND HEALTH and MORE FUN to earn my way through school. 


NAME 





STREET 





CITY 


re STATE 
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BILL, the Whooping Crane, 


No. 8—By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 1956, REVIEW AND HERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 
































1. Bill's mother flew around for three days after he 
was captured and called for him, but never again 
landed in the cornfield. 2. When Bill’s wing was 
healed Sam decided to give him his choice of whether 
he wanted to fly away south with his kind or stay 


with him. The door of the chicken barn was opened 
and Bill was let out. 3. Stretching himself and shaking 
his wings, Bill began to pick up things to eat. He 
seemed to be saying, “This suits me fine. | think 
I'd like to stay here.” And that is what he did. 














4. Migrating cranes were still passing by overhead, 
and Bill heard their loud whooping. He answered 
them but did not try to fly away with them. 
5. Though we have called him Bill, he did not get 
this name till now. Sam thought he looked as awk- 














but he did not allow anyone to tease him. Sam’s 
brother tried it one day. He handed Bill a piece of 
bread. 8. Then just as Bill reached for it the boy 
pulled it away. He did not intend to be mean, but 
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ward and long-legged as a neighbor boy of the same 
name, and called him Bill. 6. It did not take him 
very long to learn his name and to come when he 
was called. Even when he had gone out of sight 
on his way to the pond he would come when called. 

















was just having a little practical joke. 9. Bill did 
not like that kind of joke, nor did he like the jar 
his head got when the bread was not there. His 
eyes blazed with anger, the feathers on his head and 
on the back of his neck rose, and his wings spread. 





